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CHILD LABOR DAY 


On January 28th libraries will have another occasion which they can cele- 


brate by bringing their institution and its activities to the attention of the pub- 


lic. That day has been set aside as Child labor day and it will be well for li- 
braries to emphasize that subject by bringing all material on this topic to the 
special attention of the general public. It is well to remember that there is 
an abundance of material obtainable without expense from the state and fed- 
eral government, and from voluntary societies and associations. Under Shirt 
Sleeve Literature in this issue will be found reference to such material. It is 
well to remember also that there are some most excellent books upon this sub- 
ject, many of which will be found in the average library. Miss Bascom sug- 
gests the following: In Carlton’s History and Problems of Organized Labor 
(Heath $2) will be found twenty-five pages devoted to the history of the move- 
ment; in Mangold’s Problems of Child Welfare (Macm $2) will be found a - 
complete and up-to-date presentation of the problem of child labor; in a bulle- 
tin issued by the National Child Labor Committee Child Labor a National Prob- 
lem, will be found 31 papers delivered at the tenth annual conference bearing 
on the general theme Child Labor and Law Enforcement; the Superintendent 
of Documents at Washington can furnish Sumner’s Child Labor Legislation in 
the United States which is the summary of the laws on the subject in force 
October 1, 1915. Material more in the nature of propaganda will be found in 
Markham’s Children in Bondage (Hearst International Library Co. $1.50 net), 
Spargo’s The Bitter Cry of the Children (Macmillan $1.50), Van Vorst, The 
Cry of the Children, (Moffat $1.25). Debaters will find Bullock’s Child La- 
bor (Wilson, $1) one of the debaters’ handbook series of considerable value. 
Additional literature may be obtained by addressing the National Child La- 
bor Committee, 105 E. 22nd St., New York. 
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The ‘‘Women’s educa- 
A tional and _ industrial 
juvenile union’? has opened in 
bookstore Boston a bookstore for 
juveniles calling it Book- 
shop for boys and girls. At the 
foundation of the enterprise are 
three ideas: (1) Since taste for 
good books is a most important fac- 
tor in intellectual growth as well as 
a durable satisfaction in later years, 
every stimulus should be given in 
selecting books to arouse this taste 
in children. (2) Books deserve at- 
tractive surroundings. (3) Devel- 
opment of taste may be greatly 
aided by placing carefully selected 
books in such surroundings. The 
store is said to be a most attractive 
one containing not only books but 
pictures as well. The bookshop has 
prepared a catalogue approved by 
three well known librarians, Miss 
Caroline M. Hewins, Hartford Pub- 
lic Library; Miss Clara W. Hunt, 
Brooklyn Public Library; and Miss 
Alice M. Jordan, Boston public li- 
brary. It is also proposed to hold 
a story hour for children. 


The suggestion has 
Popular been made that public 
magazines libraries, in excluding 
in the from their tables sec- 
library? ond-rate magazines are 


driving the very people 
whom they hope to protect into a 
field of reading infinitely worse. 
Some time ago F. W. Faxon, writ- 
ing for the Bulletin of Bibliography, 
made some interesting statements 
relative to the light and more popu- 
lar periodicals, commenting also up- 
on the tendency among magazines 
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which have heretofore been consid- 
ered perfectly responsible toward 
the publication of trashy literature. 
‘*TIt is possible,’’ he says, ‘‘the mov- 
ing picture craze has caused the de- 
mand for such reading. These per- 
nicious monthlies are bought by the 
thousands, as the tons in the second- 
hand shops will testify. I wonder 
if libraries, by excluding Munsey, 
Cosmopolitan, and McClure’s, are 
helping the public, or driving the 
very people they hope to protect 
into a field of reading infinitely 
worse. ’’ 


The committee on 
Safety safety and_ sanitation 
and of the Milwaukee Mer- 
sanitation chants’ and Manufac- 
library turers’ Association is 

organizing a safety and 
sanitation library which is de- 


-seribed in the October issue of Civics 


and Commerce, a monthly periodical 
published by that association. ‘‘If 
the superintendent of some Milwau- 
kee factory desires to publish a 
little monthly magazine for his 
workmen, he ean find in the Safety 
and Sanitation Library material on 
all phases of the subject of safety 
and sanitation. * * * Every 
member of the association with his 
superintendents and foremen is 
urged to make use of this valuable 
collection of information. * * * 
From the file’s exhibits of guards, 
posters for bulletin boards, safety 
rule books, ete., may be secured the 
material to assist in the round table 
discussions. The committee on 
safety and sanitation has the honor 
of organizing the first safety round 
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table in the United States, and now 
claims an added distinction through 
its estbalishment of its safety and 
sanitation library, the first of its kind 
to be organized under the auspices of 
a commercial organization.’’ 


The Library Commis- 
sion is still offering to 
send out to groups or 
clubs in the state a suf- 
ficient number of copies of various 
plays suitable for public or club 
readings. Some of these plays have 
been so selected, cut, and marked as 
to be altogether suitable for read- 
ings before the general public. 
Others are not marked or specially 
prepared for public readings but are 
suitable for this purpose. These 
latter plays are listed in a statement 
made by Miss Bascom and printed 
elsewhere in this issue. The plays 
which are cut, marked, and spe- 
cially prepared for public reading 
are as follows: Barrie: Half Hours; 


Dramatic 
readings 


Brownell: Unseen Empire; Dix: 
Across the Border; Fitch: _Beau 
Brummel; Gregory: Seven Short 


Plays ; Lutkenhaus & Knox: Plays for 
Children; Parker: Disraeli; Shaw: 
Arms and the Man; Shaw: Captain 
Brassbound’s Conversion; Shaw: 
Devil’s Disciple; Sheridan: Rivals; 
Sheridan: School for Scandal. The 
January, 1915, Library Bulletin, at 
page 11, gives directions for the 
conduct of these dramatic readings. 
The central thought back of the 
whole plan is that it is altogether 
possible for a group of busy people 
to give an entertaining dramatic 
reading without spending the time 
and energy involved in preparing 
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- to present the play with action, cos- 


tume, rehearsals, ete. The experi- 
ence of those who have tried the plan 
is that educational though it may 
be, it is above everything vastly en- 
tertaining to those who participate 
in it. 





Kate Douglas Wig- 
Christmas gin’s famous story, 
story movie The Bird’s Christmas 
Carol, is to appear in a 
moving picture presentation made by 
the Warrenton’s Children Photo-Play 
Company, under the direction of Mrs. 
Lule Warrenton, who purposes to of- 
fer moving picture entertainment es- 
pecially suitable to children, which 
will have usually more or less educa- 
tional value. 


The Belgian poet was 
Emile erushed to death at 
Verhaeren Rouen, on November 27, 
while endeavoring to 
board a train. He has chiefly been 
known in this country since the out- 
break of the European War but al- 
ready four of his plays, prose, and 
verse have appeared here in trans- 
lation: Dawn (1915); Selected Poems 
(1915): Belgium’s Agony (1915); 
and The Cloister (1915). 


‘*Within a library is en- 

The soulcased the soul of the past, 
of the the meaning of the present, 
past the promise of the future. 
From it we derive the en- 

tire tradition of which we are in- 
heritors, the deeper movements of 
which we are a part, the prophecies 
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of the future in which we and ours 


will live.”’ 
Ingersoll’s Open that Door. 


Hugo Munsterberg, 

Munsterberg the eminent psycholo- 
dead gist and author, died 
of heart trouble in his 

class room at Harvard, December 16, 
1916. He was born in Danzig, Ger- 
many, in 1863. He was educated in 
German universities and has been 
connected with Harvard for nearly a 
quarter of a century. He was a 
constant contributor not only to edu- 
cational and psychological publica- 
tions, but to more popular magazines 
as well and has done much to popu- 
larize psychological subjects. He is 
the author of more than twenty vol- 
umes, most of them dealing with 
psychology particularly in its appli- 
cation to social and economic prob- 
lems and many of them so written 
as to be of interest to the lay reader. 


The Dial comment- 

Literature a ing upon a note in the 
fountain of Century calling atten- 
youth tion to the eminent 
authors and _ editors, 

old in years but young 

in heart, whose pens are still active, 
says: ‘‘Among these, * * * are 
Mr. Howells, close upon eighty, whose 
current serial story shows him to be 
still inferior to none in vigor of style 
combined with nimbleness of wit and 
an unfailing quality of humor; Mrs. 
Amelia Barr, more than half-way be- 
tween eighty and ninety, with three- 
score novels to her eredit, and still 
writing; Mr. John Burroughs, a 
near-octogenarian and not yet past 
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his prime (as readers of Under the 
Apple Trees will agree) ; ex-President 
Eliot, vigorous and productive at 
eighty-two; Colonel Watterson, ‘‘a 
very Ty Cobb of editorial writers,’’ 
as the Century calls him; Mr. Henry 
Mills Alden, almost coeval with the 
occupant of the Zasy Chair, and still 
one of the most alert of editors; and, 
to conclude as briefly as possible, Dr. 
Lyman Abbott of The Outlook, and 
Mr. William Hayes Ward of The In- 
dependent, Mr. George W. Cable, and 
Mr. Hamilton Wright Mabie. Truly 
the fountain that eluded the Spanish 
explorer must be the fountain pen— 
which, with many, of course, trans- 
lates itself into the typewriter. Ink, 
at any rate, is the rejuvenating liquid 
vainly sought by Ponce de Leon.’’ 


Popular opinion 

Rhymes of a seems to be that Rob- 
Red Cross’ ert W. Service, in his 
Man recent work Rhymes 
of a Red Cross Man, 

has made a very dis- 

tinct advanee. It is probably not 
over-praise to say that the average 
of the poems in the new volume is 
upon the plane of the best work which 
he has heretofore done. It is war 
and bloodshed over and over again, 
but it is not heartless. Even the 
warriors are not without human 
feeling. The cockney trooper is 
‘‘gatherin’ flowers by the wayside 
to lay on the grave of Bill;’’ the 
stretcher-bearer who drops his h’s 
sends up his prayer, ‘‘O, Prince of 
Peace! ’Ow long, ’ow long?’’; the 
Belgian priest-soldier kills a foe 
but prays, ‘‘Ye who pity, pity me, 
* * * Blood-guilty in sight of 
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God.’’ There is consideration for 
the enemy too—‘‘ ’E think’s ’e’s 
right (of course ’e ain’t)’’ and the 
cockney eaptor sees the picture of 
his captive’s three-year old girl, 
shows him the picture of his own 
child ‘‘then ’elps him on ’is way’’ 
and ’opes ’e’s sife at ’ome today. 
Throughout the book there Is reality, 
vitality, and with all a kindly spirit 
that engenders no bitterness. Wit- 
ter Bynner in the Dial says: ‘‘Rob- 
ert W. Service has been a poetic phe- 
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nomenon. More or less ignored by 
the critics, he has now a vast follow- 
ing. And it seems to me time for a 
fellow-craftsman to protest that in 
this case the public is right.’’ Cer- 
tainly in pleasing the critic as Ser- 
vice has done in this volume more 
than in any other, he has not less 
pleased the public and in more than 
one household the entire collection 
has been read aloud to the edification 
of all. 





THE BOOKSTORE AND THE LIBRARY. 
By Frederic G. Melcher at Wisconsin Library Assn. 


The Librarian and the Bookseller are 
on very common ground in their inter- 
est in the widest possible use of a 
worthy printed page. More than any 
other line of merchandising the distri- 
bution of books has been socialized in 
this country. 

There are three principal channels 
for the printed word as preserved in 


book form, Public Schools, Libraries 
and Bookstores. 
Schools. The public schools of this 


country have, from the start, been con- 
sidered as a function of the state and 
their expense is almost fuily born now 
by the community, although some 
states, like Indiana and Illinois, still 
leave the selling of books in the hands 
of private initiative. 

Public libraries. The public library 
is becoming more and more a socialized 
institution and the spread of this civic 
function has been tremendously widened 
in the last forty years. Those most in- 
terested in the spread of the library 
idea, however, have to still acknowl- 
edge that the community in most cases 
will not be persuaded to undertake the 
expense of a library without the induce- 
ment of a building provided from pri- 
vate sources. 


Bookstores. The bookstore of course 
is wholly a matter of private initiative 
and risk and must long remain so. 
Yet without this instituticn the distri- 
bution of books would be far from fully 
accomplished. The Bookstore at its 
best is a community institution and can 
take that place in a way that no other 
mercantile shop can do. It is a place 
of our happy memories, a rallying place 
for educators, ministers, radicals and 
the leading minds of a state. 

Cooperation among the three. The 
bookstore should be cooperating with 
the library at many points. By direct- 
ing to the library those who should be 
using it but have not realized its full 
function, by helping the library meet 
the problem of better children’s read- 
ings in the community, by helping to 
meet the demands of tie progressive 
men’s and women’s clubs of the city, by 
helping to meet the legitimate demands 
for good fiction, and by adding that 
feeling of strength that comes from find- 
ing two institutions working in similar 
directions for a common cause. 

What the library cannot do. There 
are many things that the bookstoré 
must do to meet the demands that can- 
not be fully met by any public library; 
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there are many books that belong in 
the home and not in the library, such as 
Holt’s Care & Feeding of Children, 
Farmer’s Cook-Book, books on Sex 
Hygiene, Atlasses, Encyclopaedias and 
Dictionaries. Bibles, religious books 
and devotional books need to be widely 
seattered in every community. The 
bookstore must be prepared to meet the 
demands of educational books beyond 
those supplied in the schools; it must 
see that business-men, tradesmen and 
mechanics personally own the books 
that can make them more efficient; 
whenever such people are better off by 
owning than borrowing them. The 
bookstores should supply the time-hon- 
ored classics to all readers. To borrow 
a book like Emerson’s Essays and not 
to live with it, is to lose its value, and 
the same may be said of Shakespeare, 
Marcus Aurelius and others. 

The bookstore must meet the genuine 
demands for the books which cannot be 
placed in the open shelves of the pub- 
lic library; some of the nost influential 
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books of an era may be left off the 
library shelves. We must give the new 
books their proper chance for, if the 
author has something to say to our 
country, something important and worth 
while, no community should wait for 
the slow circulation of one or two 
copies, but should have the enthusiasm 
of a trained bookstore to put them into 
the right hands. Our communities 
need these books of new inspiration and 
need them promptly and comprehen- 
sibly. The bookstores put these quan- 
tities into quick circulation. 

In this:era when things are done in 
groups and masses nothing more helps 
forward great movements and at the 
same time preserves the individuality 
of our citizenship like the pages of a 
good book. 

That we may have richer lives and 
clearer thinking all of those who are 
interested in books must work together 
with mutual appreciation of their com- 
mon cause. 





PLAYS FOR READING IN WOMEN’S CLUBS OR FOR DRAMATIC 
READING 


The Book Selection and Study Club 
Department has a sufficient number of 
copies of the following plays for club 
or public reading. It is advisable to 
reserve them in advance in order to 
avoid disappointment, as reservations 
are already made up as late as to June, 
1917. These copies are not cut and 
adapted, as are those listed in the 
March 1915 Bulletin (p. 74), which are 
lent chiefly for readings before an 
audience. Many do not need it; where 
they do, it devolves upon the committee 
or individual presenting the play. Sug- 
gestions for additions to this collection 
are invited; they should be plays that 
are acceptable to the average audience, 
and not too long. It has been found 
impossible to find enough plays to 
satisfy clubs that like plays of the char- 


acter of “The man who married a dumb 


wife.” 

Barrie. Half hours (including Pant- 
aloon; Twelve-pound look; Rosa- 
lind; The will) 

Dunsany. Five plays (including 
Gods of the mountain; Golden 
doom; King Argimenes and the 
unknown’ warrior; Glittering 
gate; Lost silk hat) 

Fitch. Beau Brummel 


" Nathan Hale 
- The truth 
France. Man who married a dumb 
wife 
Galsworthy. Justice 
Ibsen. Doll’s house 
is Hedda Gabler 
3 Master builder 
Parker. Disraeli 
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Pinero. Sweet Lavender 

Rostand. The romancers ; 

Shaw. Arms and the man 

Synge. Playboy of the _ western 

world 

Wilde. Importance of being earnest 
e Lady Windemere’s fan 

Yeats. Cathleen ni Loulihan 


” Hour-glass 
- Pot of broth 
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The department has alsc a large col- 
lection of single plays which can be 
borrowed by any group or individual, 
and also a small collection of plays of 
which there are three or four copies— 
not enough for dramatic readings but 
usable in club meetings where two or 
more can share a book. 

Elva L. Bascom 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


The various subjects taught in the 


Library School have followed their 
usual development during the past 
weeks. In Book selection, books in 


economics, political scieace, and related 
subjects in the large class of sociology 
have been under discussion. Two lec- 
tures by Prof. Chester Lloyd-Jones of 
the College of Letters and Science were 
given in connection with the course, one 
of them on the War and its Literature. 

The usual eight lectures on Publish- 
ing Houses and the Making of Books, 
four for each topic were given during 
November, culminating in a Publishers’ 
Exhibition in the foyer of the School. 
This exhibit of books arranged by the 
students brought out the characteristics 
of the various American publishing 
houses, for it was grouped by houses. 
The types of books distinguishing the 
different houses whether science, nature, 
poetry, drama, literature, economics, 
history, children’s, art, arts and crafts, 
etce., were displayed. ‘The book-mnak- 
ing of each house was also emphasized 
ir binding, paper, illustrations, type 
page, various styles of editions, etc. 
During one afternoon the class kept 
cpen house, and welcomed many visi- 
tors, who were interested to see the 
books in this classification new to them. 

In gathering the books the students 
had access to the review copies sent 
for use in the Bulletin, so that the best 


of the new publications were at hand. 
Wherever these did not fully represent 
the line of the house, the libraries in 
Madison were drawn upon, and the 
book stores also contributed from their 
shelves. The whole exhibition was an 
admirable exercise in collecting and ar- 
ranging books for display purposes, and 
in discovering how eager the general 
rublic welcomes any opportunity to 
know of books. 

The school was most fortunate in 
receiving a visit from Mr. James Dun- 
ean Phillips of the firm of Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. at the close of the series of 
lectures on Publishers. Mr. Phillips 
gave an illuminating lecture on the 
work of publishing houses, from the 
selection of manuscript to the market- 
ing of the finished book. 

During December, the course in Li- 
brary Economy, following the work in 
Trade Bibliography and book-buying, 
was begun, and will continue to the 
end of the semester. The holiday va- 
cation began at noon on Tuesday, De- 
cember 19. 

The class of 1917 organized by elect- 
ing the following officers: president, 
Miss Hazel E. Armstrong, Terre Haute, 
Ind.; vice president, Miss Charlotte H. 
Clark, Hudson, Wis.; secretary, Miss 
Harriet T. Root, York, Pa.; treasurer, 
Miss Jessie P. Jenks, Toledo, Iowa. 
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School Notes 


Mr. and Mrs. Dudgeon entertained 
the faculty and students at their home 
on December 9. A dramatic reading 
of Lady Gregory’s Hyancithe Halvey 
was given by members of the Univer- 
sity faculty. 

A jolly Christmas party was given 
by the class on Saturday evening, De- 
cember 16. The lecture room, trans- 
formed with Christmas decorations, 
provided an attractive amusement hall, 
as it has done on many previous occa- 
sions in the history of every class. 
This year the Victrola, the anniversary 
gift of the alumni, added much to the 
festivities. The class presented the 
School as a Christmas gift with three 
new records. St. Nicholas himself 
came to the party, making it a point 
to stay ionger than was his custom at 
any one place, because of the “literary 
character of the presents.” After the 
appropriate gifts with their appropriate 
rhymes and grinds had been distributed 
Fy Santa Claus, the following limericks 
dedicated to the faculty were sung by 
a quartette accompanied by a ukalele 
orchestra. 


‘The students of M. F. Carpenter 
Did naught in her class to torment her; 
But for Library lit. 
They cared not a bit, 
So their goodness it would not content 
her. 


Miss Turvill the catalog teaches 
And oh! my, speaking of peaches, 
When all’s said and done 
She surely is one, 
And the heart of each 
reaches. 


student she 


Of preceptors you will find many, 

But I’m sure you will not find any 
Like Miss Hazeltine, 
Though it’s plain to be seen 

That for shirkers she cares not a penny. 
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There was an instructor named Bas- 
com 

Whose students did all that she’d ask 
"em. 
They read books galore, 
And many things more, 

And still to perdition she cast ’em. 


Our gentlemen teachers are few; 
We can only boast of two. 
And the one we call Dudgeon 
Is such a curmudgeon 
We hardly know what to do. 


We once had a teacher named Lester. 
With reference he us did pester; 

But when he was through 

Neither I nor you 
Would dare to buy any but Webster! 


Miss Curtiss is one we all love 

She seems to have come from above. 
She is meek and mild 
Which sets vs all wild. 

Oh! how did we get such a dove? 


She reveals to us secrets of Loan 
In a quiet but convincing tone. 
Like Uriah Heap of fame, 
She’s Humble by name, 
Though her hair speaks a temper un- 
known! 


Miss Cochran teaches to glue, 
But red ink she is fond of too. 
It’s put on so thick 
It makes us all sick. 
What would you advise us to do? 


Alumni Notes 


Another of the student bibliographies 
has made its appearance in print. 
Music in Schools and Colleges compiled 
by Vivian G. Little, 1916, is being pub- 
lished in installments in the Music 
Supervisors’ Journal. 

Bertha H. Rogers, ’09, was married 
Nov. 25 to Dr. Ludwig F. Guldner. 
She had been assistant on the staff 
of the Davenport (lowa) Public 
library for six years. She will be 
at home after February 1, at 5 Pasa- 
dena Apts., Davenport. 
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Bettina Jackson, ’10, has resigned as 
assistant in the Study Club depart- 
ment of the Wisconsin Library Com- 
mission and is taking work in in- 
terior decoration in the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Emma M. Wald, ’10, has been ap- 
pointed assistant cataloger begin- 
ning January 1 on the staff of the 
Detroit (Mich.) Public Library, re- 
signing her position in the Milwau- 
kee (Wis.) State Normal School 
Library. 

Elizabeth Eckel, ’12, is actively engaged 
in library work after several years 
at home. She is assistant librarian 
at the State Normal School, Warren- 
burg, Mo. 

Hazel E. Askey, ’13, has been acting 
as substitute since August 1 in the 
Long Beach (Cal.) Public Library. 

Helen D. Graves, ’13, has resigned her 
position in the Catalog and reference 
department of the Cincinnati (O.) 
Public Library, and will be at home 
in River Forest, Ill., during the re- 
mainder of the winter. 

Ethel A. Hedenbergh, ’14, has been 
made librarian of the Sioux City 
(Iowa) High school. 

Glenn P. Turner, ’14, has been elected 
as an assemblyman from Milwaukee 
on the Socialist ticket. 
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Henrietta R. Harvie, 716, has received 
an appointment as part time assist- 
ant in the Library of the Medical 
faculty of McGill University, Mon- 
treal, and is also taking several 
courses in the University. 

Edna Roeseler, ’16, has been released 
from her position in the Platteville 
(Wis.) Normal school to accept one 
in the Public Library of Superior, 
Wis., her home city. 


Summer School 


Corrine Bartlett, °12, was married on 
Thanksgiving day to Mr, Edward F. 
Hayhurst. Miss Bartlett was at one 
time librarian of the Jefferson ( Wis.) 
Public library. 


Else Wigginhorn, °12, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of one of the 
branches of the Gary (Ind.) Public 
library, resigning her position as 
librarian of the North Manchester 
‘(Ind.) Public library. 


Jennie Evans, ’14, assistant in the Ap- 
pleton (Wis.) Public library since 
completing her course, went to the 
Rockford (Ill.) Public library Dec. 1 
as assistant. 


Mamie Meyer, ’15, assistant in the Gil- 
bert M. Simmons Library, Kenosha, 
for three years, died in November. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Edited by Helen Turvill 


The editor desires to acknowledge the many contributions received in regard 
to Good Book Week, regretting that space does not permit quoting in full the in- 
teresting accounts sent. An endeavor has been made to give due credit to every 
library that took a part in this celebration, these numbering more than fifty as 
far as reports were sent in, a striking contrast to the eight or ten received last 


year on Juvenile Safety Book Week. 


Good Book Week. Libraries, large 
and small, throughout Wisconsin gave 
a splendid response to the suggestion 
that they take an active part in the ob- 
servance of Good Book Week. In a 
very real sense it meant Library Week 
and was without parallel as a publicity 
campaign in the library’s cause. Prom- 
inent space was given in the news- 
papers to “copy”? prepared by the li- 
brarians and editorial comment was fre- 
quent, identifying the movement with 
the public library. The Green Bay 
Press-Gazette gave the first column of 
its editorial page to an appreciation of 
the work of the Kellogg Public Library. 
The Kilbourn Weekly Eveiuts devoted 
two double columns of its editorial 
(front) page to the celebration, head- 
ing it with a cut of the library building, 
dwelling upon the part taken by the 
library and closing with an appeal for 
greater financial support for this insti- 
tution. 

Programs and receptions for many 
of which special book or picture ex- 
hibits had been arranged, were held by 
the librarians in Cumberland, Eau 
Ciaire, Kilbourn, La Crosse, New Lon- 
don, Oconomowoc, Owen, Platteville, 
Randolph, Spooner, Tomahawk and 
Washburn. A community gathering 
was held Friday evening. December 8, 
at the Cumberland public library for 
adults, with brief addresses, readings 
and music, and was very successful. A 
very elaborate program in which li- 
brary, schools and clubs took part was 
planned for the entire week in Kil- 
bourn and carried out with marked suc- 
cess, commencing on Monday with a re- 
ception at the library, at which Miss 


Humble spoke. She also addressed the 
High school and told stories in the 
grades during the day. Moving pic- 
tures of The Turmoil were shown at 
the Crystal theater on Tuesday for the 
benefit of the library. A symposium of 
readings and book criticisms was given 
on Wednesday evening by pupils in the 
high school (a fuller account will be 
published later in the Bulletin). The 
Thursday and Friday evening programs, 
likewise held at the library, consisted 
of wusical selections, papers by mem- 
bers of the women’s clubs and book re- 
views. 

In Eau Claire a committee, with the 
librarian as chairman and representa- 
tives from high school, state normal 
school, county training school, the 
woman’s club and the local book store, 
prepared a program of taiks to reach 
all the schools, Y. M. C. A., Boy scouts 
and Camp fire girls and planned special 
meetings for parents. Many of these 
took place at the library. Use of the 
display window at the book store was 
given for the week and only books 
recommended by the library were ex- 
hibited. The wook closed with an ad- 
dress by Miss Stearns on Back to Books. 

The Tomahawk library had dodgers 
printed, headed Library Week, contain- 
ing titles from the Commission lists of 
Children’s Books for Christmas Purchase 
to be found in the library and calling 
attention to the picture exhibit and the 
daily story hours. The books on the 
list were displayed on the library 
tables; attendance at the series of story 
hours was 557; slides at the pictures 
shows were also used to advertise Li- 
brary Week. 
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One of the newest and smallest of the 
libraries to observe this week was Ran- 
dolph, beginning with sermons on li- 
. brary reading by the pastors of the 
churches, followed by a program for 
adults on one day and a story hour for 
children on another. A food and candy 
sale during the week raised $28 for the 
book fund. 

Displays and posters in show win- 
dows were employed to advertise the 
library in Antigo, Burlington, Portage, 
Racine, Spooner, Stevens Point (books 
were displayed in one window and 
posters placed in eight or ten others 
and in the schools; slides were also 
shown at the four moving picture 
theaters), Tomah and Washburn 
(slides were also used at the ‘‘movies’’). 

Special picture exhibits were held in 
Antigo, Barron, Burlington, Fort At- 
kinson, Grand Rapids, Ladysmith, May- 


ville, Medford, Mineral Point, North 
Fond du Lac, Waupaca. 
In the following libraries, the ob- 


servance took the form of aiding par- 
ents in selecting suitable books on 
Christmas gifts, by means of lists in the 
newspapers; by offers of personal as- 
sistance; by book exhibits; or by a 
combination of these methods: 


Antigo Mineral Point 
Appleton Monroe 
Beloit Neenah 
Chippewa Falls Oshkosh 
Columbus Port Washington 
De Pere Portage 

Fond du Lac Racine branch 
Fort Atkinson Reedsburg 
Green Bay Shawano 
Hudson Sparta 
Janesville Stanley 
Jefferson Stevens Point 
Kaukauna Stoughton 
Ladysmith Superior 
Lake Mills Tomah 
Madison Watertown 
Manitowoc Waukesha 
Markesan Waupaca 
Marinette Waupun 
Marshfield Wausau 
Mayville Whitewater 
Milwaukee 


Advertising through the schools was 
most productive of results in Madison 
and Wausau. The children’s librarian 
of Madison gave talks to the Parent- 
Teachers’ association. In Chippewa 
Falls blotters were distributed to the 
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schools, inviting the children and their 
parents to visit the library exhibit, 
with the result that the weekly circula- 
tion was the largest in the history of 
the library. Posters were made and 
placed in each school room by the li- 
brarian in Hudson giving the books on 
the reading list for the upper grades 
and suggested titles for the lower. The 
Whitewater Normal had exhibits and 
one issue of the school paper was made 
a Good Book Week number. In Du- 
rand also, special work was done with 
the schools; the eighth grade was 
visited; and the freshman class in the 
high school given instruction on two 
afternoons in the use of the library. 


Abbotsford. The woman’s club gave 
a moving picture benefit for the library 
in November and cleared $40.50, all of 
which will be spent for books. 


Augusta. Mrs. Carrie F. Clark has 
been appointed librarian in place of 
Mrs. Ivan Shaver, who resigned. 


Bloomer. A series of “library teas’’ 
has been started, Christmas seals were 
sold during December and _ other 
schemes tried to raise funds for the 
newly established library. 


Colfax. The village board has raised 
the library appropriation from $200 to 
$500. A number of other changes are 
reported. The library has been opened 
on Sunday afternoon; the school li- 
brary has been combined with the pub- 
lic library, making a collection of 1200 
volumes; and the circulation has dou- 
bled in amount this fall. 


Fond du Lac. Over 100 children at- 
tended the first story hour held this 
year. A series of stories from old Eng- 
lish history will be told the older chil- 
dren. Elise Bruyere has been ap- 
pointed an assistant in the library. A 
duplicate collection of 100 books re- 
stricted for the use of the grade teach- 
ers only has been placed in the public 
library. 
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Fort Atkinson. A lecture on Emer- 
son was given at the library by Mr. 
Charles J. Woodbury in November. 
Receipts from the small admission fee 
charged were used to buy children’s 
books. 


Fox Lake. The library has received 
a gift of $25 from Mr. William Lindsay. 
Warner’s Library of the World’s Best 
Literature has been preserted by E. J. 
Lindsay of Milwaukee and printed an- 
alytical cards have been purchased for 
it. 


Grand Rapids. A collection of na- 
tive birds owned by Dwight W. Hunt- 
ington, was exhibited at the library in 
November. 


Greenwood. Mrs. H. J. Thomas has 
resigned as librarian, and has gone to 
Chicago to live. Mrs. Ida E. Thomp- 
son is her successor. , 


Kaukauna. The library appropria- 
tion has been increased from $1400 to 
$1600. 


Kewaskum. The library has been 
opened on Sunday afternoons for read- 
ing. Story hours have heen started 
for the children on Saturday after- 
noons. 


Kilbourn. The library hours’ of 
opening have been extended from 2 to 
6, instead of 4 to 6. The librarian is 
giving instruction in library methods 
to high school studenis, who will re- 
eeive credit at school for lectures at- 
tended and practice work done. From 
these students will be selected appren- 
tices for the library. 


La Crosse. The Christmas exhibit 
was held earlier this year, taking place 
November 20 to 25. <A reception was 
held at the North Side Branch Decem- 
ber 8, marking the formai opening of 
the reading room for adults. Circula- 
tion at this branch has increased from 
8,040 in 1906 to 30,165 in 1916. 
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Ladysmith. The Thistle prints were 
on exhibition during Decemier. A Boy 
scout traveling library has also been 
received from the library commission 
for the use of the organization. 


Markesan. A very successful Mother 
Goose pageant was given by the Colum- 
bian Club for the benefit of the library 
in December. The _ receipts were 
$56.50. 


Marshfield. The Turner prints, 
loaned by the Commission, were much 
enjoyed, when exhibited at the library 
in November. A new flight of steps 
has been built this fall. Circulation 
has increased; nearly 14,060 pictures 
have been loaned since July 1, and the 
twelve stereoscopic views are very pop- 
ular. 


Menomonee Falls. Chain teas were 
started during Good Book Week for the 
benefit of the library. 


Milwaukee. The annual report 
shows a total circulation of 1,262,671 
and a gain of nearly 20,000. The ex- 
periment of opening the library on Sun- 
day has proved successful. 

Twelve hundred children in the 
eighth grades of the public schools will 
be taught how to use the library before 
they are allowed to enter high school 
next year. The library staff will be 
given lectures during the winter by Mr. 
McLenegan on interpretative study of 
English literature. 


Mosinee. The library appropriation 
has been raised, in large measure 
through the efforts of the librarian, 
from $500 to $900. $100 will be spent 
immediately for children’s books. 


Oconomowoc. The library has made 
a number of improvements; the walls 
have been redecorated; a new furnace 
installed; and a new front put in the 
building. Two apprentices, Anna Jones 
and Frieda Schubring are being taught 
according to the course outiined in the 
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Bulletin. Several good pictures have 
been donated and $98 was realized 
from The National Troubadours, given 
with the help of the young people. 


Stevens Point. The city council has 
voted to increase the library appropria- 
tion to $4,000, the result of the efforts 
of the library trustees and the librarian. 
This doubles the library’s income. 

Use of the library as a civic center 
has grown to a surprising extent, there 
is searcely a. week without one to sev- 
eral meetings of the many organiza- 
tions which use the club rooms. 

The librarian has been giving in- 
struction in the use of the library to 
eighth grade pupils of public and paro- 
chial schools, and to the freshmen in 
high school. 


Superior. A Christmas party for the 
children was held at the library Decem- 
ber 15. The lecture room was decor- 
ated appropriately; there was a tree 
and “a really truly Santa” who gave 
each child a pop-corn ball. The enter- 
tainment consisted of Christmas songs 
and stories. Nearly 300 children came. 


Tomahawk. The library appropria- 
tion was raised to $1330, an increase of 
over $200. An assistant has been em- 
ployed this year. 


Trempealeau. A library board has 
been appointed and an appropriation 
for starting the library recommended. 
Chain teas will be held to supply maga- 
zines and papers. The library consists 
of about 200 volumes most of which 
were given by the Commercial club two 
years ago and is located in Dr. Price’s 
office. 
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Waupun. The library appropriation 
has been increased $200. A new as- 
sistant has been employed. A display 
of 35 standard books for children ex- 
hibited during Good Book Week, will 
be kept as a model library. 


Wausau. November circulation re- 
ports show a circulation of nearly 
8,000, with non-fiction practically half. 
Nearly 100 children attended the story 
hour on Saturday morning luring Good 
Book Week and nearly every child in 
the grades visited the Christmas ex- 
hibit. 


Wauwatosa. The librarian reports 
that circulation has doubled this year. 
In regard to an exhibit of Shakespeare 
pictures loaned by the Commission, she 
writes: “I want you to know how 
thoroughly they have been enjoyed, for 
they came at just the right time. Two 
classes in high school were reading 
Midsummer Night’s Dream and the Mas- 
tem Skylark pictures were just what was 
needed to make Master Skylark the 
most sought after book on the Reading 
Circle lists.” 


West Allis. The city council has 
voted an increase of $600 for the li- 
brary, making the appropriation $2800. 
A series of entertainments is planned 
for the winter, the first number was a 
lecture by Mr. McLenegan, librarian of 
the Milwaukee Public Library. 


Whitewater. The library had two 
window displays during the fall in 
down town stores, one in a dry goods 
store on war literature, books, pictures 
and newspapers, and the other in a 
drug store on Travel in the United 
States. 
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NOTES FOR LIBRARIAN 


Edited by Mary F. Carpenter 


Contributions of library notes, or questions on any phase of library work are 
solicited for these columns. Do not feel that requests for help or accounts of 
methods tried out in your library are too slight for inclusion. Your particular 
way of accomplishing results and making progress may be just what some other 
library is looking for. Let us make this a pass-on-the-good-idea department. 

Send any items or questions to Miss Mary F. Carpenter, Library School, Madison, 


Wis., before the 15th of the month. 


Publicity in College and School 
Libraries 


What is being done by librarians in 
College and School libraries to encour- 
age reading outside of required work? 

During the past month this question 
has been asked of the librarians of a 
few of our state colleges and normal 
schools, and the replies which have 
come in are so interesting and sug- 
gestive that a number are quoted in this 
article. If other librarians can add 
more ways and means that have proven 
worth while such accounts will be wel- 
come and inserted in another issue of 
the Bulletin. There seems to be no 
doubt but that the problem of unre- 
quired reading is considered a vital one 
and that much is being done to make 
joyous readers of the boys and girls of 
our schools and the young men and 
women of our colleges. 

The plan of having a room so fur- 
nished that both books and surround- 
ings will promote reading for its own 
sake is one to be encouraged. Welles- 
ley College is working for one in the 
near future and such a room has been 
a reality at Smith College tor the past 
“few years. The “Browsing room” at 
Smith was made possible through the 
generosity of the father of an alumna 
of the College. It is a large room in 
the Library Building, furnished in such 
artistic taste that a feeling of perfect 
harmony is created upon entering it. 
Beautiful oriental rugs, soft cushioned 
divans and large easy chairs, a few fine 
pictures, some exquisite vases always 
filled with fresh flowers, a fire place, 
and best of all the walls lined with low 


book cases filled with the finest and 
most attractive editions of the world’s 
authors, make this room a haven of 
rest to the college student and a delight 
to the reader. It would be difficult to 
measure the unconscious influence of 
such a room upon a student, or to count 
the life long friends made among its 
books. 

Miss Roberts, the librarian of Welles- 
ley College writes that for some years 
that Library has had a selection of 
books, chosen particularly for their 
readableness and appealing to a wide 
range of interests, sheived in a con- 
spicuous place in the Delivery Room. 
It has been called the ‘‘Reading Shelf” 
and has proven very popular with the 
students. When a noted writer visits 
the college, an effort is made to have 
his works put upon this shelf in ad- 
vance of his coming, and sometimes 
such books are restricted in circulation 
for a time so that more students may 
have an opportunity to read them. 
Shelves for recent accessions are also 
in a prominent place, and an effort to 
encourage general reading is made by 
positing each month a list of interesting 
articles in the magazines. 

We quote from two letters from Col- 
lege libraries in Wisconsin. 


Milwaukee Downer College 

“To a book-loving iibrarian the 
amount of reading required by the vari- 
ous instructors is appalling for little 
time remains to introduce or re-intro- 
duce books merely for pleasure. The 
devices. we use at Milwaukee-Downer 
do not differ from those used in any 
library. Attractive editions probably 
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do more to create a desire for reading 
than anything else. We fina that it is 
better to display a few books at a time. 
Quality rather than quantity is our 
motto. In this way we have made the 
Hodder and Stoughton edition of Wal- 
ton’s Compleat Angler, illustrated by 
James Thorpe and Midsummer Night’s 
Dream with the Lucy Fitch Perkins il- 
lustrations. quite popular. 

“We have a good many prominent 
people visit us. Among these there 
frequently are authors. A special shelf 
among the Reserve Shelves is used to 
show the works of these lecturers. 
Whenever possible we have the visiting 
author autograph some book he has 
written. We try to post a picture of 
the speaker and something about him 
so that if he is a little-known person 
the student may have some idea of the 
field in which he is working before she 
hears him speak. Again some lecturer 
mentions a poem or book which we 
place where all may see it. 

“We emphasize the pleasure to be 
derived from the older and better 
novels. At present some attractive col- 
ored postals of Ramona’s haunts are 
making that book popular. The better 
known volumes in our large print edi- 
tion of Thackeray are rarely to be 
found on the shelves so row we have 
purchased a large print edition of Dick- 
ens. 


“When we are present at meals in 
the various dormitories or at spreads 
in the club rooms we try to rather casu- 
ally introduce into the conversation 
some unusual incident taken from a 
good biography or a rather startling 
phrase from an essay. We do the same 
thing when we are asked to speak at 
the various meetings for it makes the 
thinking student curious io read the 
book. 

“There are countless opportunities to 
suggest that books be given for birth- 
days, Valentines or Christmas presents 
instead of the thing which will only 
accumulate dust and soon be in the way. 
If one is tactful and not too persistent 
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a group of browsers in the Library may 
be created. The next step to browsing 
is a desire for more time to read and 
with that comes the wish to have the 
book for one’s very own. In Ruskin’s 
words: ‘And I would urge upon every 
young man, as the beginning of his due 
and wise provision for his household, to 
obtain as soon as he can, by the sever- 
est economy, a restricted, serviceable, 
and steadily—however slowly—increas- 
ing series of books for use through 
life; making his little library, of all 
the furniture in his room, the most 
studied and decorative piece; every 
volume having its assigned place, like 
a little statue in its niche, and one of 
the earliest lessons to the children of 
the house being how to turn the pages 
of their own literary possessions lightly 
and deliberately, with no chance of 
tearing or dog’s ears.’ If we have done 
this, then the day’s work has not been 
in vain. 

“The simple methods mentioned con- 
stitute our scheme. Having been here 
five years I have been able to see some 
gradual increase in reading for pleas- 
ure.” 

Margaret Reynolds, Librarian 


Milton College 

“The Freshmen are supposed to read 
not less than two books of general 
reading a semester, and I try to see 
they read more than that. The first 
semester I put on the reference shelves 
various books of interest, such as The 
Promised Land, Twenty Years at Hull 
House, The Gentle Reader, From a Col- 
lege Window, Inland Voyages, and Travels 
with a Donkey, etc. I hold conferences 
with the students and through their 
written work and from these confer- 
ences I find out as best I can what in- 
terests them, and I make my prescrip- 
tion accordingly. It seems to me most 
essential in this reading that the stu- 
dent enjoy his book, there is plenty of 
class work he should master whether 
or not he likes the subject, but this 
work should be done for the love of 
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it. I have very little trouble in 
exacting this reading. As soon as the 
student finds the book that he likes, my 
problem is solved. Often he dips into 
several books and reads more than is 
demanded. It is a good thing to call 
his attention to this reference shelf; for 
he will examine books there that he 
would call for or take the trouble to 
hunt up on the stack shelves. Of 
course he receives credit for this read- 
ing. 

“In classes I make it a point to men- 
tion many books that I could not con- 
scientiously demand the pupils to read. 
For instance in Shakespeure I read parts 
of Kenilworth and of Judith Shakes- 
peare, and I give them a bit of Noyes’ 
Tales of a Mermaid Tavern, and refer to 
Westward Ho. The class work is too 
heavy to require any of this reading, 
but I notice some of the pupils have 
been doing it. A good many boys and 
girls keep notebooks on outside read- 
ing and jot down books that they wish 
to read aS soon as an opportunity oc- 
curs. At the holiday and spring recess 
the students call for the books, and I 
feel very happy as the good seed comes 
to harvest before my eyes. One of the 
best devices I know to induce these 
boys and girls to read is to tell them 
part of a story and close class. Then 
they are very impatient and even quar- 
rel mildly over the book. In composi- 
tion class I read half a story and ask 
the members of class to finish the story. 
Maupassant’s Diamond Necklace had a 
dozen wonderful solutions, and straight- 
way every one plunged into Maupassant 
without any encouragement. Now and 
then I write up an account of some 
books for the College paper and occa- 
‘sionally for the town paper. I pin 
covers of books on the bulletin board, 
and display the books below. In class 
I often speak of new books that we 
have recently added to the library, and 
if there are illustrations I pass the 
books around, for big children like pic- 
tures just as well as iittle ones. We 
are reading Midsummer Night’s Dream 
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now and rejoicing in Rackham’s lovely 
book as much as in the variorum edi- 
tion by Furness. 

We are such a little school and we 
all know each other so well that many 
things are possible here that would not 
do in any other place. The students 
have formed a habit of dropping into 
the library and asking me to pick out 
novels or some thing for them to read 
over the week end. Ido my best; and 
do not give many The LEgoist, or The 
Portrait of a Lady. A good many have 
laughed over Cranford who would never 
think of studying literature, and I can 
hardly keep dHardy’s novels on the 
shelves.” 

Mabel Maxson, Librarian 


Normal Schools 

The means used to encourage out- 
side reading are much the same here 
as in the colleges and there is the same 
limitation; namely crowded schedules 
and therefore lack of time. 

The Normal school librarian does, 
however, have a greater opportunity to 
mould and direct the taste for reading, 
because she handles a younger set of 
readers. 

Special lists for week end reading 
displayed with attractive pcsters and 
book covers, groups of new books on 
the ‘“‘New Book shelf” and the distribu- 
tion of lists of new books are some 
features tried out. : 

In the Milwaukee Normal a week or 
ten days before the advent of some- 
thing worth while at the lccal theaters 
lists of books and magazine articles 
concerning the play, the player and 
playwrights are posted on the bulletin 
board. 

The School paper is a medium 
through which much can be done to ad- 
vertise good books. The Whitewater 
Normal issued a Good Bock number for 
celebration of that week. Miss Boyd, 
the librarian, writes ‘“‘We accomplish 
most with the boys and girls in the 
training school; I give regular talks 
during the year in each of the grades, 
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frequently tell stories for opening ex- 
ercises, and make lists or send collec- 
tions of books to particular grades. 
However, with all our efforts, I find 
that ‘the book the teacher says is good’ 
is the book that the normal student as 
well as the grade student, is most apt 
to read, and I am impressed more each 
day with the responsibility that it 
places upon us in the Normal school to 
see to it that every person who goes out 
to teach, knows what books are good.” 

A copy of a list on characters in 
books, rather than titles and authors, a 
type which has proven popular and ef- 
fective in the grades at the White- 
water Normal is printed below as a 
suggestion of what can be done in a 
public library as well as in a school 
library to interest the children in books 
and reading. 

The original list has at the top a 
small picture in black and white of a 
group of playing children, which 
gives the finishing touch that is needed 
to attract the attention of the child. 

Do you know these boys and girls? 
You can make their acquaintance in the 
library. Ask the librarian to introduce 
you to them. 


Lisbeth Lengfrock, of Norway, a happy 
little milk maid. 


Marcus and Chartas, two of your little 
cousins of long ago, one lived in 
Rome, and the other in Sparta. 


Golden Fluff, just a prairie chicken, but 
he knew how to dance, and played 
a drum. 


Nellie, a little girl who lived out west 
and had a silver mine. 


Nils, a naughty little Swedish boy who 
didn’t mind his mother and was 
carried away on the back of a wild 
goose. He will tell you of all the 
wonderful things he saw. 


Louisa May Alcott, one of the “little 
women;” she has written many 
fine stories for boys and girls. 
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Ilmarinen, the mightiest blacksmith in 
all the world, he forged the blue 
dome of heaven and made the 
magic mill that ground salt and 
flour and gold for the hungry peo- 
ple of the frozen Northland. 


Joan of Arc, a little maid of France 
who led a great army against the 
English, and who was burned at 
the stake by her own countrymen. 

Hassan, who rides on a little red camel 
and lives by the river Nile. 


Little Mitchell, a baby mountain squir- 
rel whom a kind lady rescued 
when he fell out of his nest. 


Ba-Long-Long, not a Chinaman, but a 
little boy who lives in the Philip- 
pine Islands and is very different 
from you. 


Alice, the little girl who went to visit 
in the Hawaiian Islands. 


Richard of Jamestown, he lived in the 
days before the Revolution and 
knew all about Captain John 
Smith. 


Valentine Exhibit 


Next month there will be a demand 
for helps for Valentine parties and the 
making of Valentines. Fortunate is 
the librarian who has a special day col- 
lection, for it will be called into con- 
stant use. Have you thought of an ex- 
hibit to be held in the library during 
that week? 

The Janesville Public Library had 
one last year as a substitute for an old 
fans exhibit. Not being able to procure 
enough old fans it was suggested that a 
Valentine exhibit be held for the chil- 
dren. Several of the staff had a num- 
ber and others were borrowed from 
friends who had in many cases saved 
them for sentimental reasons. It was 
astonishing to find how many and how 
varied in designs were those collected. 
The’ Valentines were hung in the chil- 
dren’s room in sight of the door so that 
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adults coming to the main desk were 
attracted by the gay display. The ex- 
hibit proved as attractive to the adults 
as to the children. 

Ask your friends, children and 
grown-ups, to bring you old valentines 
which have been saved and arrange 
them attractively in the library near 
your clipping material on this subject. 

It will be surprising to find how 
many old ones will come to light as did 
that one of the Vinegar man in Ruth 
Comfort Mitchell’s verses. 


“But down in the depths of a battered 
trunk, a queer, quaint valentine, 
torn in two— 

Red hearts and arrows and silver lace, 
and a prim dim ladylike script 
that said— 

‘With dearest love, 
Ned:’”’ 


from Ellen to 


An arrangement by years showing 
the evolution of the valentine, or by de- 
signs tracing its artistic development 
would be interesting, labelling well any 
facts to which the attention of the pub- 
lic should be called. 


The New Children’s Catalog 


A new edition of the Children’s Cata- 
log issued by the H. W. Wilson Co. in 
1909, has just been published. This 
catalog is unique and valuable in that 
it represents a compilation of the best 
titles from fifty-four selected library 
lists and bulletins, and that it is issued 
in three sizes, 1,000 titles at $2, 2,000 
titles at $4, and 3,500 titles at $6. 
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Author, title and subject have been 
entered in one alphabet, with connect- 
ing references, and about one-fifth of 
the books in each edition have been 
fully analyzed, and analytical subjects, 
authors and titles given. Under author 
entry, publisher, price, date, suggested 
grades, and quoted annotation are 
given. Various editions at different 
prices are given. 

The list will be useful to librarians 
for selection and for cataloging. The 
subject headings conform in the main 
to Miss Mann’s Subject Headings for 
Juvenile Catalogs. It will be useful at 
the librarian’s desk if checked with 
books in the library and used as a 
printed catalog. Call numbers can be 
written in the book opposite the author 
entry, and the catalog will thus be a 
guide to the shelves. Extra paper 
bound copies of the lists can be secured 
by those having cloth bound copies, at 
these prices: 1000 titles, 15c; 2000 
titles at 25c; 3500 titles at 40c. Extra 
copies :would be useful for the public 
for special use of teachers, or for cat- 
alogers. 

The price of the original copy is 
rather prohibitive for small libraries, 
but those who are able to afford the list 
will find it useful in the several ways 
mentioned above. M. H. 


Wanted 


By the Superior State Normal School, 
English Journal, Jan. and July, 1914; 
Elementary School Journal, Dec., 1913, 
and June, 1914. 





WISCONSIN HISTORICAL 


The public libraries of the state of 
Wisconsin may obtain the new publica- 
tion of the Wisconsin Historical Society 
by making application directly to that 
society. Volume 23 is One of unusual 
interest. It is a handsome octavo vol- 
ume of 500 pages bound in blue buck- 


COLLECTIONS 


ram and containing selections from the 
Society’s collections of Revolutionary 
manuscripts. That the Historical Library 
at Madison houses one of the most im- 
portant collections of manuscript ma- 
terial pertaining to the American Revo- 
lution in existence is a fact familiar to 
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scholars but unknown, probably, to 
most laymen. These valuable maunu- 
scripts, comprising 469 bound volumes, 
were collected during a lifetime of 
patient labor by the Society’s first sec- 
retary, Lyman C. Draper. Included 
are the papers of Daniel Boone, George 
Rogers Clark, and many another val- 
iant fighter of the generation which 
wrested the land between the Alle- 
ghanies and the Mississippi from Great 
Britain and in doing so enabled the 
United States to take the first great step 
in its westward march across the con- 
tinent. 

Admirably housed and efficiently ad- 
ministered the Draper Collection of 
Manuscripts constitutes an important 
part of the great Historical Library 
which has served to make Madison a 
Mecca for students and writers of 
American history. Not content with 
this, however, the Society seeks to 
render its treasures, more easily and 
widely accessible by publishing, as 
rapidly as the funds at its disposal per- 
mit, volumes composed of papers 
selected from its library and also of 
historical studies based upon such ma- 
terial. The present volume is the 
fourth thus far issued by the Society 
dealing with the Revolution in the 
West. Entitled Frontier Advance on the 
Upper Ohio, 1778-1779, its contents deal 
with the American activities centering 
around Fort Pitt as opposed to those 
of the British and Indians centering at 
Detroit. These two great cities, 
friendly rivals now in the field of indus- 
trial enterprise, were 140 years ago the 
respective capitals from which issued 
the plans and the raiding parties which 
carried devastation to the entire Ohio 
Valley and the land lying between it 
and the Great Lakes. Through years 
of weary warfare Detroit was ever the 
goal of the soldiers of the American 
border. Yet despite the many plans 
hatched for the purpose it was never 
captured by the Americans and until the 
end of the war it continued to ‘serve 
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alike as the rallying place and the de- 
pot of supplies whence the British and 
Indian raiding parties set forth to harry 
the border from Fort Pitt to St. Louis; 
and to which they returned driving 
their weary captives or carrying in- 
stead the grewsome toll of scalps to re- 
ceive the approbation of their British 
“Father.” 

From the day by day records of these 
stirring times now reposing in the His- 
torical Library at Madison, Louise P. 
Kellogg of the State Historical Society’s 
staff has selected and ably edited 
enough to fill 500 pages; and the whole 
is presented to the public by the Society 
in attractive form conveniently ar- 
ranged and indexed for the enjoyment 
of whoever may care to know the real 
story of the American Revolution in 
the region west of the mountains. 
Succeeding volumes of the series (one 
of which is already in the hands of the 
printer) will continue to carry the 
story down toward the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. 

The H. W. Wilson Co. make the con- 
ditional announcement of the publica- 
tion of a periodical list of new techni- 
cal and industrial books. It will be is- 
sued only on condition that sufficient 
advance subscriptions are secured. 

This will be in the form of a four- 
page leaflet, to be issued quarterly. 
Mr. Edward S. Stevens, Director and 
Librarian of the Pratt Institute Free 
Library, has generously proposed that 
the editorial work be done by the Ap- 
plied Science Reference Department of 
Pratt Library and at no charge but 
merely for the good of the cause. He 
discusses the plans for the list as fol- 
lows: 

“Tt is a very simple proposition. To 
recommend current technical books for 
the smaller libraries to purchase and to 
provide leaflets for distribution at those 
libraries so that the books may be 
brought to the notice of the public. 
By brief annotations the character and 
scope of each book listed would be evi- 
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dent to the library buying and the 
reader borrowing. The selection of these 
books would be guided by the require- 
ments of the average town library not 
specializing in technology. The books 
recommended would be such that every 
library ordering the leaflet should buy 
all the books named. Here and there 
a book might be omitted if not appeal- 
ing to the public of that locality, but 
that need not affect the usefulness of 
the list in that place as the inappropri- 
ate book would not be asked for. In 
any event, such a special book would be 
available by borrowing from another 
library to meet an unusual need. The 
direct and non-mathematical manual 
for the worker would be favored in the 
selection over the advanced treatise for 
the engineer. Highly technical books 
would not be included.” 
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The Wilson Company List of Technical 
and Industrial Books 

The H. W. Wilson Company will 
undertake the printing and distribution 
of these four-page leaflets if a sub- 
scription of 10,000 copies can be se- 
cured. This would be equivalent to 100 
subscribers for 100 copies each or 50 
subscribers averaging 200 copies each. 
If this number of subscribers can be 
secured an annual subscription rate can 
be made of $2 a year for 100 copies 
each quarter. The minimum subscrip- 
tions ‘taken will be for 50 copies for 
one year at $1; a library ordering 500 
copies at $10 may have its own im- 
print without additional charge. 

If libraries interested in this plan 
will notify the company promptly of 
about how much support it may expect 
from them, it will facilitate the forma- 
tion of plans. 
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“SHIRT-SLEEVE” LITERATURE 


Edited by C. B. Lester 


“The least valuable volumes in the library are those with the finest bindings, the most 
valuable are those with no binding at all.” —Edwin Emery Slosson. 


These notes call to the attention of Wisconsin libraries pamphlets and other 
ephemeral material of value as reference helps. Visitors from the Commission have 
often noted that most libraries do not use this class of material nearly as much as 
they should. It is the very best of current reference matter and the library must 
have and make available this kind of digested ‘‘tabloid’’ information if it is to ap- 
peal to peaple who are doing things. Usually these items are obtainable free or at 
small cost from the source indicated. Most of them cost only a stamp and a very 
little time, and quick-filing methods will eliminate the necessity for full cataloging 
and other time-consuming care for such pamphlets as are not worth a permanent 
preservation. Much of the material which we can note here is in the general field 
of public affairs, and frequent notices will be given of Wisconsin official publica- 
tions. Advice and assistance regarding U. S. and state documents and other ma- 
terial of the class listed here will be gladly given in response to individual requests. 


Cut-over lands. The U. S. Dept. of Recreation movement. The Depart- 


Agriculture has attempted to meet the 
need for a publication dealing in a pop- 
ular manner with the essential prob- 
lems of the parts of Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota which must be 
turned from forests to agriculture. 
Farming on Cut-over Lands is the title 
of Department Bulletin 425. Apply 
for it to the Division of Publications of 
the Department at Washington. 


Game laws. The U. S. Dept. of Ag- 
riculture has issued its regular publica- 
tion covering the provisions of laws re- 
lating to seasons, export, sale, limits, 
and licenses, as they stood after the 
legislative sessions of 1916. Apply to 
the Division of Publications of the De- 
partment at Washington for Farmers’ 
Bulletin 774. 


Hotels in Wisconsin. Every hotel in 
Wisconsin is subject to inspection by 
the State Board of Health and must ob- 
tain a permit to operate. The hotels 
which have complied with the law for 
1916 and are open for business are 
listed in a Directory published by the 
Board. Of course this is simply a list 
and does not give any ratings, but 
should prove useful for answering in- 
quiries.. Apply to the Board at Madi- 
son. 


ment of Public Instruction of the State 
of Iowa has issued a small bulletin 
which is full of valuable suggestions. 
It was planned to be of practical help 
to teachers both by furnishing plans 
and awakening inspiration for recrea- 
tion work. It would be a really val- 
uable addition to any library’s material 
on the subject. Apply to the Depart- 
ment at Des Moines. 


Soil analysis. We have listed the 
bulletins of our State Geological Sur- 
vey giving soil surveys of different 
counties of the state. These tell what 
the soils are. But a recent publication 
of the College of Agriculture is intended 
to help on the next steps and tell just 
how soils may be handled to improve 
them. Have You Had Your Soil An- 
alyzed? is the title of Cireular 64, 
which should be of real value in the 
rural communities. Apply for it to the 
College of Agriculture at Madison. 


Teachers’ pensions. The U. S. Bu- 
reau of Education has issued a bulletin 
on this subject entitled State Pension 
Systems for Public-school Teachers. 
“The purpose of this bulletin is to 
show the extent of the teachers’ pen- 
sion movement in a brief and summary 
way and to collect in convenient form 
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pension legislation for public-school 
teachers in the United States.” Apply 
to the Bureau at Washington for Bul- 
letin, 1916, No. 14. 


Child Labor Day 


The National Child Labor Committee 
is calling for a wide recognition of the 
celebration of Child Labor Day on Jan- 
uary 28 (January 27 for synagogues 
and January 29 for schools). The pas- 
sage of the Federal law is only a first 
step and there is need of much more 
work. The Committee asks that min- 
isters, school superintendents, and local 
officials be reminded that the observ- 
ance of the day is still important, and 
states that special material for use in 
preparing sermons or addresses may be 
obtained from the Committee. Its ad- 
dress is 105 East 22nd St. New York 
City. 

The Committee publishes a quarterly 
bulletin and numerous pamphlets, most 
of which may be obtained at very smal! 
cost—often only five or ten cents. 
Lists may be obtained from the Com- 
mittee. 

We have listed in this Department 
many items on this subject. Others of 
recent date are referred to below. 

Our State Industrial Commission has 
a bulletin on Women and Children in 
Industry issued in 1914. It can also 
furnish information as to the law in this 
state, and may be applied to for infor- 
mation as to Wisconsin conditions in 
general. Printed matter will be gladly 
sent to libraries. 

The work of Congress leading to the 
passage of the Keating law led to the 
printing of hearings, reports, and docu- 
ments by both houses of Congress on 
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this subject. Many of them have al- 
ready been referred to in these notes. 
It may be suggested that a general re- 
quest addressed to Hon. Edward Keat- 
ing, Congressman from Colorado, ask- 
ing for this Congressional material on 
child labor should bring many of these 
publications to any library which has 
not asked for them as they have been 
noted. 

The Children’s Bureau has pub- 
lished an exhaustive List of References 
on Child Labor, with author and sub- 
ject indexes. The work was compiled 
by the Library of Congress with some 
assistance from the Bureau, and con- 
tains 1828 titles. Apply to the Bureau 
at Washington for its Publication No. 
18. 

From the same source other material 
can be obtained, and a general request 
might be made for material on this sub- 
ject if the library can make good use 
of it. 


A German Technical Library 


According to recent information in 
U. S. Commerce Reports the city of 
Frankfort-on Main is to open to the 
public a general technical library. One 
of the leading city libraries nas become 
interested in the project. Frankfort is 
a most important industrial center. 
Private technical libraries have previ- 
ously existed as the property of scien- 
tific societies, technical associations, 
and the larger industrial concerns. 
The plan now underway would com- 
bine these under the control of one of 
the established city libraries. It is 
said that the plan is unique among the 
cities of the German Empire. 


eee 
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BOOK SELECTION DEPARTMENT 
Elva L. Bascom, Chief 


This is a selection of recent books chosen with special reference to the needs 
of the smaller libraries in Wisconsin. A limited number of reprints of these lists 
ean be furnished to Wisconsin librarians wishing to keep a file for convenient 


reference. 
Business 


Hudders, E. R. Indexing and filing; a 
manual of standard practice. 
1916. 292p. Roland press $3 net. 

029 


A full exposition of the system of in- 
dexing and filing, and also of the records, 
needed in a large commercial house. <A 
small organization could modify it to suit 
its needs. Well illustrated. Has proved 
its value, and is constantly in demand in 
at least one Wisconsin library. 


Kilduff, E. J. The private secretary. 
1916. 326p. illus. Century $1.20 
net. 658 

An excellent work for anyone either em- 
ploying a private secretary or wishing. to 
become an efficient one. The routine of the 
work is fully taken up; managing callers, 
handling correspondence, letter-writing, fil- 
ing, editing, printing and proof-reading, etc. 

Different in purpose from Spencer’s LFff- 

cient secretary. 


Scovell, C. H. Cost accounting and 
burden application. 1916. 328p. 
Appleton $2 net. 657 

“A very excellent work on the principles 
of cost accounting in general and particu- 
larly the disbursing of the burden of over- 
head. Mr. Scovell’s exposition is very clear 
and would be understood by any well in- 
formed person whether he had had previous 

accounting training or not. It would be a 

very good work to use either as a text or 

simply for reading as a matter of infor- 
mation.” <A _ certified public accountant. 


Sherbow, Benjamin. Making’ type 
work. 1916. 129p. illus. Cen- 
tury $1.25 net. 659 

Can be heartily recommended to the ad- 
vertiser who is willing to spend a little 
time studying the typography of his “ads” 
in order to make them more effective or 
readable, and also to the “ad’-setter in 
the printing house. More detailed and prac- 
tical, and less psychological, than the’ chap- 
ters in the advertising books. 


Literature 


Atlantic classics. 1916. 278p. At- 
lantic monthly co. $1.25 net. 
814 


This collection gives a deserved perma- 
nency to six widely varied and delightful 
essays that have appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly in recent years. The “flavor and 
character” of the magazine has been the 
basis of choice. A good selection for high- 
school use, to supplement the Ozford book 
of American essays. 


Burton, Richard. Bernard Shaw: the 
man and the mask. 1916. 305p. 
Holt $1.50 net. 822 

A useful work for the average student 

of Shaw’s plays, giving the history of each 
play and commenting on its meaning and 
Shaw’s purpose in writing it, discussing him 
as social thinker, poet and mystic, and thea- 
ter craftsman, and showing his place in 
modern drama. Does not supplant Hender- 
son’s fuller work, but will be equally useful, 
and more so _ than Chesterton’s clever 
analysis. 


Crothers, S. M. The pleasures of an 
absentee landlord, and-other es- 
says. 1916. 229p. Houghton 
$1.25 net. 814 

Eleven essays that will bring pleasure to 
Dr. Crothers’ many readers and do not de- 
viate from the quality and character they 
have learnel to expect from him. The vol- 
ume as a whole is perhaps more literary in 
subject than Humanly speaking, though there 
is no lack of illuminating comment on topics 
of the day. The most popular is “The pleas- 
ures of an absentee landlord,” an appeal for 
a sluggard-life for several weeks in the year. 


Cunliffe, J. W., comp. Poems of the 
great war. 1916. 297p. Mac- 
millan $1.50 net. 821.08 

A collection of great interest to those who 
are following the effect of the war on litera- 
ture, but its main interest, of course, is in 
the subject. The poems are as varied as 
the men that produced them—men from Aus- 
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tralia, Canada, India, Great Britain, the 
United States, many of them on the fighting 
line of the Allies—and they have an effect 
on the intellect and emotions that the most 
jaded reader cannot wholly escape. 


Leacock, Stephen. Further foolishness. 
1916. 3812p. Lane $1.25 net. 

817 

Topics of the day figure largely in this 
latest volume of humorous and sometimes 
bitingly satiric sketches by the Toronto pro- 
fessor-author. “Germany from within out,” 
“Abdul Aziz Has His,” “In merry Mexico,” 
“Over the grapejuice,” “The White House 
from without in” burlesque men and coun- 
tries, while many readers will be glad to find 
in the author a fellow-sufferer from the too- 
fast “movies” and omnivresent motor-talk. 


Parker, L. N. Mavourneen. 1916. 
208p. Dodd $1.25 net. 822 
A very readable play with setting ‘in 
good King Charles’ golden days.’ A broad- 
ness of allusion at times and the large num- 
ber of characters will prevent its becoming 
the favorite for dramatic reading that 
Disraeli is. It has been successfully pro- 
duced in London and is now acting in this 
country. Small libraries may find objection 
to it. 


Phelps, W. L. The advance of the Eng- 
lish novel. 1916. 334p. Dodd 
$1.50 net. 823 

Popular and very readable review of the 
English novel, from Defoe and Richardson 
to Wells and Galsworthy. Prof. Phelps says 
it is “a record of personal impressions and 
opinions,” and as such it will no doubt in- 
duce among its readers “the pleasure of 
recognition, the pleasure of oppesition, and 

a stimulus to further reading.” Consider- 

ably over half the book is devoted to mod- 

ern and contemporary novelists. All but one 
chapter—that on Henry James—was pub- 
lished in the Bookman. 


Rice, R. A. Stevenson, how to know 
him. 1916. 395p. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill $1.25 net. 823 
A combination of biography, appreciation, 
and quotation which makes a very readable 
volume, by the professor of English litera- 
ture at Smith Colelge. With the little books 
by Cruse and Overton to interest the be- 
ginner, one could wish that the whole vol- 
ume had been given to Stevenson’s works, 
but it will be useful as it is, and should 
cause a desire to read the Balfour 
biography, the letters, and, of course, the 
works themselves. 
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Service, R. W. Rhymes of a Red Cross 
man. 1916. 192p. Barse & Hop- 
kins $1 net. 811 


Mr. Service’s experience as a Red Cross 
worker have given to this collection of poems 
a realism and point that are noticeably lack- 
ing in the work of the stay-at-home poets. 
They put into excellent rhythm and rhyme 
the first-hand soldier accounts we have been 
reading for the last year or more, and the 
dialect or slang and swing of the long lines 
add greatly to the appeal. 


Smith, F. H. In Dickens’s London. 
New ed. 1916. 127p. illus. 
Scribner $2 net. 823 

This cheaper edition may enable more 
libraries to obtain a work which has ac- 
crued interest since the artist’s death, 

“recording, before it is too late, the aspect 

of some of the few remaining inns, bridges, 

streets, courts and houses in which he 

(Dickens) and his characters played their 

parts.” The twenty-two reproductions of 

charcoal drawings are most attractive ex- 
amples of Mr. Smith’s talent. 


Stuart, R. M. Plantation songs. 1916. 
135p. Appleton $1.25 net. 811 
Dialect songs and poems which are very 
happy in their interpretation of the lovable 
qualities of the negro temperament, from 
the mammy’s soft lullaby to the impassioned 
exhortation of the preacher. The later poems 
“of life and love” and “just for fun” have 
originality if no great power. 


Tryon, L. H. Speaking of home. 1916. 
205p. Houghton $1 net. 814 
Short essays of a contented woman who 
thinks of housekeeping as a fine art, her 
home a little world in which she finds in- 
spiration, amusement, opportunities for the 
finer services of life, and, above all, con- 
tentment. She has “a knack of hitting on 
the not too trite, the not too commonplace,” 
and many women will be cheered—and per- 
haps helped—by her attitude. 


History and Travel 
United States 

Gladding, E. P. Across the continent 
by the Lincoln Highway. 1915. 
262p. illus. map. Brentano $1.50 
net. 917 

The first account to be published of this 
motor trip of 3,200 miles. It has no out- 


standing features, merely reciting pleasant- 
ly but briefly the character of the country, 
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the towns and hotels or restaurants at which 
stops were made, and little incidents by the 
way, but it shows the pleasure and variety 
of the trip to people who “take the days 
and the roads as they come, not looking for 
luxury and well satisfied with simplicity.” 
The first six chapters describe a preliminary 
trip along the California coast. Has map 
of route, small photographic illustrations, 
anl is so cheaply made that it will need re- 
binding almost at once. 


Hale, L. C. We discover the old do- 
minion. 1916. 3874p. illus. Dodd 
$2.50 net. 917.5 

Account of a motor trip from New York 

City by zigzag route to White Sulphur 

Springs, across to Norfolk and home, writ- 

ten in the same light-hearted, happy manner 

as We discover New England, but contain- 
ing perhaps a little more information. The 

“chauffeur” has been supplanted by a real 

one and is now the “illustrator,” and a little 

dog adds to the pleasures of the day’s: run. 


Rider, Fremont, ed. New York City 
and vicinity: a guide-book for 
travelers. 1916. 5006p. maps. 
Holt $3.10 net. 917.471 

A very complete guide to New York City, 

Newark, Yonkers and Jersey City, modeled 

on Baedeker. It is the first of a _ series, 

“Rider’s Guides,’ prepared by Mr. Rider 

with the assistance of many men and wom- 

en versed in some phase of New York life. 

For visitors there is a helpful section, “‘Plan- 

ning a New York stay,” with itinerary and 

a list of principal attractions. 


Shackleton, Robert. The book of Bos- 
ton. 1916. 332p. Penn $2 net. 
917.446 


This is a guide of a new type—at least 
for Boston. Mingled with description and 
appreciation is a sly humor at the peculiari- 
ties of the city and its people which per- 
haps only a reader who has the author’s 
advantage—or disadvantage—of being an 
outsider can appreciate. Not only the city 
is covered but also surrounding towns— 
Salem, Sudbury, Cambridge, Lexington, Con- 
cord, Plymouth, and Provincetown. Not a 
guide for the hand while sight-seeing, being 
a bulky volume, but for the fireside at the 
end of the day’s round. Excellent illustra- 
tions. 
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Europe 


Fife, R. H., jr. The German empire 
between two wars. 1916. 400p. 
Macmillan $1.50 net. 943 


A very good work, both scholarly and 
popular which sketches the history of the 
nation’s foreign relations from the treaty 
of Frankfort to 1914, studies the imperial 
government, treats the chief inner difficul- 
ties with which the national spirit has had 
to contend in its growth, and also certain 
changes and tendencies in municipal rule, in 
education and im the press and public opin- 
ion. Though objective and critical, it is sym- 
pathetic toward Germany and the German 
point of view. 


Schevill, Ferdinand. Making of mod- 
ern Germany. 1916. 259p. illus. 
maps. McClurg $1.25 net. 943 


“How Germany came to be and what she 
is at the present moment in state and in 
society’—Preface. The best brief book, both 
popular and scholarly, well written and easy 
of comprehension. Though friendly to Ger- 
many it is free from any partisan spirit. 
Preferable to Priest’s text, which is less 
popular and not unbiased. 


European War 


Aaronsohn, Alexander. With the Turks 
in Palestine. 1916. 85p._ illus. 
Houghton $1.25 net. 940.913 


The first book to record the events of the 
war in Palestine and their effect on the Jew- 
ish population. A thrilling narrative by a 
Syrian who was formerly connected with the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
Published in the Atlantic Monthly. 


Buswell, Leslie. Ambulance No. 10. 
155p. illus. Houghton $1 net. 
940.913 


These letters of one of the volunteer driv- 
ers with the American Ambulance Field 
Service, published to stimulate interest in 
this work, tell very modestly of the daily 
routine, the good work done, and his own 
experience. Preferable to Friends of France 
(Houghton, 1916, $2) for those who have 
little knowledge of this work. 
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Coleman, Frederic. From Mons _ to 
Ypres with General French. 1916. 
3881p. illus. map. Dodd $1.50 net. 

940.913 
Narrative of an American who put him- 
self and his car at the service of French’s 
headquarters during the retreat from Mons 
and later attached himself to different 
cavalry brigades, and saw the work of Kit- 
chener’s raw recruits. He gives in some de- 
tail the feats of heroism he witnessed and 
describes conditions in general. 


Gallishaw, John. Trenching at Galli- 
poli. 1916. 241p. illus. Century 
$1.30 net. 940.913 

Dramatic story of the ill-fated Gallipoli 
campaign by a Newfoundland corporal, 

formerly a Harvard student. ‘‘Gives only a 

glimpse of the operations, from the sec- 

tion of trench held by the small Newfound- 
land contingent, with a frank, vivid perspec- 
tive that is refreshing.’’—Nation. 


Jones, Fortier. With Serbia into exile. 
1916. 477p. illus. Century $1.60 
net. 940.913 
Account of the experiences of “the only 
American who was with the retreating Ser- 
bian army all the way from the Danube to 
the Adriatic,” telling in a very direct man- 
ner of the great difficulties and horrors of 
the going into exile of “‘the army that can- 
not die.” 


MacGill, Patrick. The great push. 
1916. 286p. Doran $1.25 net. 
940.913 
This account of the battle of Loos is sec- 
ond to no description we have had, not only 
because of the interest of its material but 
also for its manner of telling. The cockney 
soldier lives in its pages, whether charging, 
ill, dying, foraging for wood, amusing him- 
self—or cursing war and commenting bitter- 
ly on the comfortable-at-home diplomats, 
kings and kaisers. Not for the timid read- 
er, though horror and humor are in about 
equal proportion. 


“Mademoiselle Miss.” 1916. 102p. 
illus. Butterfield 50c net. 

940.913 

These letters home of a young American 
nurse, in a field hospital near the Marne, 
have been among the most popular of the 
personal experiences. They record simply 
the daily events of her busy life, but they 
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do more—they show a, personality in which 
the practical and spiritual are beautifully 
mingled. The sale of this little book has 
brought a goodly return for the American 
Fund for the French wounded. 


Modern Germany in relation to the 
great war. 1916. 628p. Ken- 
nerley $2 net. 940.913 

“A brilliant presentation of the German 

point of view, though almost entirely free 
from animosity toward Germany’s enemies. 
The authors are some of German’s ablest 
scholars, each one a recognized authority 
in his field. Not exactly easy reading 
though exceedingly well written. Probably 
the strongest presentation of the German side 
since the outbreak of the war.” 


Sheahan, Henry. A volunteer Poilu. 
1916. 218p. illus. Houghton 
$1.25 net. 940.913 

Graphic recital of an American ambulance 
driver in the French army which goes be- 
neath the surface more than the published 
diaries of others in this service. It gives 
an interesting picture of the life in the 
trenches, rather than the author’s personal 
experiences. 


Far East 


Bashford, J. W. China: an interpre- 
tation. 1916. 630p. illus. Ab- 
ingdon press $2.50 net. 915.1 

An all-round constructive study of Chinese 

civilization and present conditions by a 

Methodist bishop who has lived in China 

twelve years, has made a thorough study of 

country and people, and is conversant with 
the vast amount of literature in English 
pertaining to both. Interesting chapters on 

Chinese life as reflected in literature, philo- 

sophy, religion, law and politics. 


Hornbeck, S. K. Contemporary politics 
in the Far East. 1916. 466p. 
maps. Appleton $3 net. 950 

An exposition of political conditions in 

China and Japan, “some of the outstanding 
features of the international situation in the 
Far East,” based largely on studies pursued 
during a five years’ residence in China and 
later lectures in the University of Wis- 
consin, where Dr. Hornbeck is professor of 
political science. Not for the small library, 
but certainly for every small city library 
that can afford it. 
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Millard, T. F. Our eastern question. 
1916. 5438p. illus. maps. Cen- 
tury $3 net. 327 or 915 

An experienced journalist, now editor of 

the China Press, (Shanghai), ‘after five 
years of the most intimate contact with 
his subject, has gathered the results of his 
recent observations and set forth his latest 
conclusions with regard to the Eastern ques- 
tion, which, dealing with development, situ- 
ations, and possibilities of vital importance 
in world politics, contains and should con- 
vey a real and substantial message to the 
people of the United States.”—S. K. Horn- 
beck in Annals of American Academy. 
“A first class contemporary account, and 
very readable but with not enough perspec- 
tive to meet the needs of the reader who 
wants to see the Eastern problem in its 
historical setting. For this Hornbeck’s book 
is decidedly better.” 


Rai, Lajpat. Young India. 1916. 
257p. illus. Huebsch $1.50 net. 
954 


“An account of the nationalist movement 
by one who has been for thirty years an 
active participant. It stands as a protest 
against present political conditions and 
voices the demand of the nationalists for 
self-government for India. The introduction 
by J. T. Sunderland, himself author of a 
book on the nationalist movement, and the 
introduction of the author, written a year 
after the text was completed, constitute a 
most illuminating short exposition of politi- 
cal conditions of India and the forces oper- 
ating there at the present time.” 


Other Countries 


Bartlett, R. A., & Hale, R. T. The last 
voyage of the Karluk. 1916. 
329p. illus. Small $2.50 net. 

919.8 


Another Arctic exploration narrative, hav- 
ing the same absorbing interest as Nansen’s, 
Peary’s and Amundsen’s. In an endeavor 
to explore the land north of Beaufort Sea, 
the Canadian government sent out an ex- 
pedition having as captain Robert A. Bart- 
lett, the captain of Peary’s flagship, the 
Roosevelt, who tells this story (written 
down by Mr. Hale) of their perilous ad- 
ventures, the loss of the ship and his own 
two-hundted-mile walk over the frozen Arc- 
tic down the Siberian coast to Nome for help. 
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Gerould, K. F. Hawaii: scenes and 
impressions. 1916. 181p._ illus. 
map. Scribner $1.50 net. 919.69 

Though Mrs. Gerould’s month’s stay on 
the islands is a rather short one on which 
to base a book, she shows a keen apprecia- 

tion of their life and beauty and her im- 

pressions are well worth reading, whether 

or not a visit is in prospect. Perhaps the 
most interesting section is on the leper 
colony at Molokai. Attractive photographic 
reproductions. Published in Scribner’s 
Magazine. 


Jones, C. L. Caribbean interests of the 
United States. 1916. 379p. map. 
Appleton $2.50 net. 917.29 

A thorough study of the political and 
economic conditions in the Caribbean coun- 
tries—British West Indies, Cuba, Porto Rico, 

Haiti, Central America, and the northern 

South American republics—showing the ex- 

tent and manner in which the United States 

is interested in these countries and the im- 

portance of a complete understanding of 

our responsibilities, and also our opportuni- 
ties. As the first book on the subject, and 
authoritative it will command a wide audi- 
ence among economists and investors, but 
will hardly interest the average reader. The 
author is professor of political science in the 
University of Wisconsin. 


Taylor, Griffith. With Scott: the silver 
lining. 1916. 464p. illus. maps. 
Dodd $5 net. 919.9 

An account of the ill-fated Antarctic ex- 
pedition written by the senior geologist 
which gives a most interesting account of 
the daily life of the party—their work, lec- 
tures, diversions, etc., which is comparable 
to Shackleton’s perhaps more than to any 
other polar account. The geological infor- 
mation does not overburden the chapters, 
as it is not closely interwoven with 
the remainder of the well-written text. The 
illustrations are exceptionally interesting, 
and there are the usual maps. Perhaps 
some lover of exploration could be induced 
to buy it for his own reading and then give 
it to the library. 


Biography 


Gilder, Rosamond, ed. Letters of Rich- 
ard Watson Gilder. 1916. 515p. 
illus. Houghton $3.50 net. 921 

These letters present the story of a life 
that “touched practically everything of 
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significance in American art, literature and 
politics” during the last generation and more, 
and reflect a personality that aroused the 
deep admiration of a large circle of friends 
through a lifetime. The daughter edits them 
admirably, and furnishes connecting para- 
graphs that are models of simplicity and 
grace. Where this volume would have even 
a few readers it should be purchased if pos- 
sible (or secured as a gift) for it pictures 
a life of great happiness, of simplicity, and 
of devotion to high ideals of service to city, 
state and country; it also throws interest- 
ing light on other men and women of na- 
tional interest—Aldrich, Clemens, Grover 
Cleveland, Lowell, Walt Whitman, Cecilia 
Beaux, Saint-Gaudens, and many others. 


Howells, W. D. Years of my youth. 
1916. 239p. Harper $2 net. 
921 
A characteristic work in which the author 
figures hardly more than the other members 
of his family, and in which the life and 
spirit of the. time and place of his early 
career (Columbus, Ohio), before the Civil 
War are very realistically sketched. The 
recollections close with Mr. Howells’ depar- 
ture for Venice as consul in 1861. The pic- 
ture they give of the earlier days in the 
Middle West, and of some of its public fig- 
ures, will have interest for the older gener- 
ation, but will hardly attract the younger 
except through a devotion to the author. 


Laughlin, C. E. James Whitcomb 
Riley: reminiscences. 1916. 114p. 
illus. Revell 75c net. 921 

A most entertaining little book to any 
reader who is interested in Riley as man or 
poet. Miss Laughlin’s acquaintance with 
him began with her request for a poem for 
her newspaper department and a meeting of 
the Western Writers’ Association, and that 
it developed into a very happy friendship 
between the young girl and older author 
these generously personal chapters’ show. 

They also show the rich personality of the 

man and the quality of the charm by which 

he made and held his many friends. 


Muir, John. A thousand-mile walk to 
the gulf. 1916. 220p. illus. 
Houghton $2.50 net. 921 

The journal of the naturalist during a 

“hasty walk” from Indianapolis to Cedar 

Keys, Florida, thence to New York City, 

and of his trip from there by steamer to 

San Francisco. It shows that passion for 

nature and indifference to hardship which 
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characterized Mr. Muir all his life, but not 
the finished literary style that he acquired 
in later life. This journey occurred in 1867, 
shortly after he left the University of Wis- 
consin. Chronologically it comes between 
Story of my boyhood and youth and My 
summer in the Sierras. It has not, to the 
average reader, the appeal of the former, 
and is expensive for its content. 


Riley, B. F. The life and times of 
Booker T. Washington. 1916. 
3801p. Revell $1.50 net. 921 


A well written, sympathetic and adequate 
account of the life and work of this great- 
est leader of his race, which constitutes al- 
so a history of Tuskegee Institute, and in 
a way, of negro advancement. ‘The author 
is a southern white man who has given all 
his powers to the improvement of the state 
of the negroes in this country. The life 
by Scott and Stowe (Doubleday 1916, $2) 
begins where Up from slavery ends and 
records the great work done by Mr. Wash- 
ington during the fifteen years since. It 
gives a fuller account of the work at 
Tuskegee and in educating the negro farm- 
ers outside its walls; and otherwise sup- 
plements Riley’s work. Mr. Scott was Mr. 
Washington’s secretary for the eighteen 
years preceding his death; Mr. Stowe is a 
grandson of Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


Smith, C. A. O. Henry biography. 
1916. 259p. illus. Doubleday 
$2.50 net. 921 


A thoroughly readable account of the life 
of the gifted short-story writer concerning 
whom there was little to be known during 
his lifetime. Professor Smith, who lives in 
his native town, reveals here for the first 
time the tragic episode of his unmerited 
term in prison. “O Henry” was such an un- 
usual character that his life-story is inter- 
esting regardless of his work, but the lat- 
ter has a large place in the author’s 
analysis. 


Fict‘on 


Andrews, Mrs. M. R. S. The eternal 
feminine. 1916. 369p. Scribner 
$1.35 net. 

Ten stories which bring out the feminine 
element in different situations, under stress 
of varied emotions, all of them interesting. 
Companion to The eternai masculine col- 
lection. 
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Biggers, E. D. The agony column. 
1916. 194p. Bobbs-Merrill $1.25 
net. 

Slight but amusing story of a young man 
who, in order to become acquainted with 
a girl he has seen, puts an “ad” in the 
personal column of a London paper, and 
as a result is permitted to write her a let- 
ter each day for a week, to prove he is an 
interesting person and worth knowing. 
These exciting letters make up the book. 


Booth, E. ©. Fondie. 1916. 6511p. 
Appleton $1.40 net. 

A tragic story of a clergyman’s young 
daughter in a Yorkshire village who errs 
and reaps the wages of sin while the son 
of the manor lord goes free. The story is 
woven around ‘“Fondie,” a modern version 
of the medieval ‘God’s Fool,” who com- 
bines with his strong love for the girl so 
great a reverence for her and so poor 
an opinion of himself that he fails to save 
her. 


Clifford, Hugh. The further side of 
silence. 1916. 405p. Doubleday 
$1.35 net. 

A fascinating book to those who like to 
read of strange peoples. Though in the 
form of fiction, each story is based on the 
author’s own youthful experience as the 
representative of the British government 
for twenty years in the Malayan Penin- 
sula. It depicts vividly the life of this na- 
tive state “as it was before the influence 
of Europeans had tampered with its eccen- 
tricities.” The excellent literary style adds 
to the enjoyment. 


Day, Holman. Blow the man down. 
1916. 462p. Harper $1.35 net. 
Story of sea life along the New England 
coast, full of adventure and with the usual 
humorous, quaint characters of this author. 
Where his earlier books are popular, no 
doubt this would be. 


Dodge, H. I. Skinner’s dress suit. 
1916. 165p. Houghton $1 net. 

Skinner’s wife compels him to buy a 
dress suit, the extravagance justified in her 
mind by the false informatign that he was 
granted the “raise” refused him. There 
results a “Dress-suit account” which is 
made to show a credit as well as a debit 
side. Slight, humorous story which ap- 
peared in the Saturday Evening Post; good 
for reading aloud. 
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Lagerléf, Selma. The emperor of Port- 
ugallia. 1916. 2323p. Double- 
day $1.50 net. 

The adoration of a simple-minded Nor- 
wegian peasant for his little girl and his 
touching ‘belief in her goodness after she 
has lost her right to his trust make the 
theme of this artistic but sad story. The 
life of the poor but happy-hearted people 


of Southern Vermland is realistically pic- 
tured. 


Marryat, Frederick. Mr. Midshipman 
Easy. New ed. 1916. 412p. 
Putnam $1.25 net. 

A remarkably good edition for the price; 
good type, paper, and binding, and attrac- 
tive illustrations by Zogbaum. “Full of 
thrilling episodes, rich in salt-water char- 
acter, full of fun also, and of yarns which 
Munchausen might have fathered’”—Baker. 


Marshall, Archibald. Watermeads. 
1916. 430p. Dodd $1.50 net. 

Attention is called to this for the sake 
of the few readers who like the leisurely, 
almost plotless stories of this author. This 
is about another Meadshire family which 
is trying to keep their estate, even if noth- 
ing is left to live upon. It hardly equals 
the earlier stories in interest, but has some 
good characterization. 


Minter, Edith. Our Natupski neigh- 
bors. 1916. 346p. Holt. $1.35 
“net. 

Frankly realistic sketches, revealing the 
keenest insight into the life of a New Eng- 
land village, in which a Polish immigrant 
family settles. The utterly different stand- 
ards of the foreigners and their neighbors are 
presented in a truthful, but irrestably hu- 
morous light. 


Mundy, Talbot. King of the Khyber 
Rifles. 1916 395p. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill $1.35 net. 

A tale of Indian adventure, “a mixture 
of Kipling and Rider Haggard.” One of 
England’s secret service men tries to ferret 
out a plot for a native uprising or “holy 
war,” directed by Germany at the begin- 
ning of the Great War, and passes from 
one perilous adventure to another. The first 
half is a really good story, realistic and 
stirring, but the latter half has “too much 
of awfulness” to be good reading. 
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Parker, Gilbert. The world for sale. 
1916. 406p. Harper $1.35 net. 

Stirring story of the Canadian North- 
west, of which a gipsy girl is the heroine 
and the hero an empire builder interested 
in a railroad project. Their romance is 
mingled with good descriptions of the 
frontier life and _ scenes. Published in 
Harper’s Magazine. 


Phillpotts, Eden. The green alleys. 
1916. 391p. Macmillan $1.50 
net. 

A typical Phillpotts story, in which a 
country industry—hop-growing—forms the 
background for a quiet tale of a triangle 
situation and the development of strongly 
individualized characters. At the end the 
Great War interrupts the work, which the 
women carry on after the men depart for 
less peaceful fields. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Selected and annotated by Marion 
Humble. 


Colum, Padraic. The king of Ireland’s 

son. 1916. 316p. illus. Holt 

$2 net. 398 

A folk-romance with all the fascination 

of the old tales, and based upon the tradi- 

tions of Gaelic literature. Many tales are 

woven into the main story, but it never 
loses its beauty or continuity. 


Crump, Irving. The boys’ book of fire- 
men. 1916. 269p. illus. Dodd 
$1.25 net. 600 

A detailed account of the life and thril- 
ling achievements of the New York Fire 

Department members. Inspiring and full 

of information, and illustrated with photo- 

graphs. 


Dyer, W. A. Gulliver the Great. 1916. 
317p. illus. Century $1.35 net. 


590 
Sixteen stories about dogs, written by a 
lover of dogs. Some of the stories are 


fanciful, some possibly true. Specially ap- 
pealing is the imaginative story of Ma- 
ginnis, the calico pug, and his trial in 
Dogs’ Heaven by Beautiful Joe, the dog of 
Flanders, Rab, and other “good and great 
ones.”’ . 
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Gould, F. J. Worth while people. 
1916. 149p. Harper 75c net. 
School ed. 50c net. 170 

Stories from biography of the achieve- 
ment and greatness in the lives of many 

“‘worth-while people” of historical and 

modern times. 


McGuire, W. P., & Mathiews, F. K., eds. 
The boy scouts’ yearbook. 1916. 
259p. illus. Appleton $1.50 net. 

790 

Stories, information, messages, scouting 

hints, photographs of scout activities, draw- 

ings and descriptions of scouts’ discoveries, 
make a book that will interest all boys. 


Olcott, F. J. Bible stories to read and 
tell. 1916. 486p. illus. Hough- 
ton $2 net. 220 
Stories from the Old Testament, in the 
King James version, with omission and 
change of a few words and phrases. At- 
tractive colored illustrations, references to 
Bible text, and appendixes listing good edi- 
tions of the Bible for children, as well as 
the wise section of stories given, will lead 
to further reading of the Bible itself. 


Pringle, M. P., & Urann, C. A. Yule- 
tide in many lands. 1916. 201p. 
illus. Lothrop $1 net. 390 

An account of Christmas customs in an- 
cient times and in foreign countries and 

America. Useful for reference in the child- 

ren’s room and for grown-ups. Index. 


Wier, A. E. Songs the children love to 
sing. 1916. 256p. Appleton $1 
net. 780 

A good selection of song games with in- 
structions for playing, lullabies, nursery 
rhymes, children’s songs, folk songs, songs 
of seasons, hymns, Christmas songs and 
others, three hundred in all. Piano ar- 
rangement is simple, and the familiar 
melodies are used. Paper cover. 


Stories 


Bryant, Mrs. S. C. Stories to tell the 
littlest ones. 1916. 178p. _ illus. 
Houghton - $1.50 net. 


A collection of unusually good home 
stories that have been told by the author 
to her own children. Some mothers will 
prefer to give children their own original 
stories. At few Swabian and Scotch rhymes 
are included here. 
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Hunt, C. W. About Harriet. 1916. 
152p. illus. Harper $1.25 net. 

Seven delightful stories about what Har- 
riet, a little city girl, does on seven days 
of the week. Her companionship with her 
mother and father, her home duties and 
fun, the stories she loved, her trips to the 
beach, to the stores, are described with 
great insight into child life. Little girls 
will love this book and its beautiful illus- 
trations, and will want to follow Harriet in 
the things she did and the books she read. 


Peattie, Mrs. E. W. Sarah Brewster’s 
relatives. 1916. 199p. illus. 
Houghton $1 net. 

A lonely, unhappy New York girl finds 
comradship and usefulness in her life with 
relatives, in a small Wisconsin town. An 
interesting and worth-while story of older 
girls, as it teaches the need of adaptabil- 
ity, unselfishness, and work. 


Sawyer, Ruth. This way to Christmas. 
1916. 166p. illus. Harper $1 
net. 

David spends & winter in New England 
with Irish Johanna and Barney while his 
father and mother are in the war country. 
The “locked-out fairy,” the flagman, the 
trapper, the painter become his friends, and 
with the stories they tell, will give pleas- 
ure to boys and girs, and to grown-ups. 
Good for reading aloud. 


Schultz, J. W. Apauk, caller of buf- 
falo. 1916. 227p. Houghton 
$1.25 net. 

A most interesting story of the life of 
an Indian boy and his sister in Montana in 
the early ’80’s, as it was told to the au- 
thor by Apauk himself. 
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New Editions 


Browne, Frances. Granny’s wonderful 

chair. 1916. 211p. illus. Dut- 

ton $2.50 net. 398 

A beautiful gift edition, wel! bound, and 

illustrated by Katharine Pyle. Large print 
and wide margins. 


Lists for Librarians 


Bacon, Corinne, comp. Children’s cat- 
alog (Standard catalog. series), 
1000 titles (163p.) $2; 2000 
titles (332p.) $4; 3500 titles $6. 

For note, see p. 18. 


Hazeltine, A. I., comp. A Christmas 
shelf of inexpensive books for 
boys and girls. 1916. Tp. paper. 
St. Louis public library. 

A list of the best books for one dollar and 
less, to buy for children. Marked to indi- 
cate titles suitable for children up to eight 
years, eight to twelve, for children twelve 
and over. 

Other useful Christmas lists that can 
probably be secured from the libraries that 
publish them are the Detroit Public Library 
list of Children’s books for presents, and 
the Worcester, Mass. public library list of 
Christmas plays. In Buffalo, the Otto Ul- 
brich Bookstore published .a List of good 
books for children, prepared and recom- 
mended by the Buffalo Public Library. In 
this list “Three things have been kept in 
mind; ‘1st, the books are good, worth-while 
books; 2d, they are graded according to 
age; 3d, they do not cost more than $1 
each.” 





